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For “The Friend.” 

Friends in Norway. 
_ (Continued from page 82.) 
It appears that in the year 1814, a little before 
they were liberated, they received another accept- 
le visit from Frederick Smith, of London, ac- 
gompanied by William Martin, of Lewis. William 

ickman, of Rochester, and other Friends of that 
geting, exercised a friendly and fatherly care 
er them, which appears to have been blessed to 
yeral of them, and tended to their establishment 
in the Truth. We cannot better promote the ob- 
ject of these pages than by inserting some extracts 
m the correspondence between them «nd some 
those Friends who felt so deeply interested in 
eir welfare. 
' From Frederick Smith to Enoch Jacobsen— 
oyden, 4th mo. 2d, 1814 :— 
Dear Enoch,—There will be sent some copies 
“Barclay’s Apology and other books, to be dis- 
buted to those prisoners who may not have 
2m * * * J wish thee to get any further in- 
mation thou canst, respecting The Norway 
ints, and let me have it as soon as thou canst. 
sel very much interested about the poor prison- 
and also respecting The Saints; and I want 
ends generally to feel the same interest. When 
goest on board, give my dear love to the 
ioners, and tell them they are very near my 
tt, and I hope that the Lord will preserve 
1, so as that nothing may induce them to re- 
n back to the world, but continually to remem- 
‘how he visited their poor souls in their great 
ss, whereby he showed them that though 
were in trouble, and in much affliction, yet 
ley kept humble, under the trying dispensa- 
he could give them that sweet enjoyment of 
ve and power, that could make up for trials 


d this was a foretaste of those heavenly enjoy- 
that those are at times favored with, who 
obedient to him. 
But they must remember that while they were 
fed, they were in the infant or child’s state, 
that as they grow up towards manhood in 
Jesus, they must expect little difficulties, 
hey will be tried by his withdrawing himself 
awhile; and thus we are made to prove our 
phim. For if, when he leaves us, we still 
tain our love, and are as faithful as when he 


perienced in the ways of the everlasting truth ; 
that, by this experience, we may be helpful to 
others, and which we could not be, if we were 
always living on milk, like babes. But the time 
must come when we are to be useful to others: 
we must eat strong meat—so shall we become 
strong men in the Lord. 

“This latter part I wish thee to look at, and 
remember that those who thirst after Divine en- 
joyments are not the most useful, but rather those 
that are the most faithful; and this, I believe, is 
thy case. Thou lovest the Lord, and art distressed 
when he hides his face from thee, and art only 
desirous that he should love thee. From whence 
proceeds this desire after his love? Why, it is 
from himself. Thou couldst not have this hunger 
and this thirst, if he had not given it to thee. 
Then be contented in the fulfilling of his words 
in his own time, and that will be when thou art 
patiently resigned to endure spiritual suffering. 
It is said, ‘Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn, 
for they shall be comforted.’ 

‘“« My dear love is to thee and Canute, &e., Xe. 
Thy affectionate friend,—FREDERICK SMITH.” 

The next two letters are from another of the 
prisoners, who thus describes himself :—‘ I in- 
habit in a port called Robervig, of Charmen Island, 
twenty-four miles northward from Stavanger. I 
have been master of vessels in the coast and fish- 
ing trade, in the summer; and, in the winter 
season, I am busy iu teaching young persons writ- 
ing and navigation. I have never been in the 
king’s service, having got privilege of freedom. 
I have a wife and two children; a son, eighteen, 
and a daughter, fourteen years of age. I have 
also step-children; three sons and one daughter. 

“ KAAVER O. DAHL 

“To Frederick Smith.” 

“ Pyen, the 10th of June, 1814. 


“Dear Friends,—Your last presence here on 
board have comforted my soul, and I am joyful in 
the love of the Lord, and of the true religion of 
the church of Christ, which I shall bear in mind 
all the days of my life. You have helped to sup- 
port me and my friends, both in soul and body. 
Receive my sincere gratitude, as a token of my 
love to thee and to all the Friends in your coun- 
try. 

‘¢ By occasion of the war, I am put in this con- 
finement, and restrained of my bodily liberty ; but 


jundred times greater than they had endured. |feeling myself to be in a sweet liberty as to my 


soul, I thank God heartily, who has been so kind 
to me, and brought me here to receive his Divive 
blessing, and has used you as a means to save me, 
and drawing we from worldly thoughts to the 
right way, and to be a child of the Heavenly 
Father, redeemed by our Saviour, and to be a true 
believer, and of the church of Christ, My prayer 
is to be constantly preserved in the true religion, 
and in the true hope of eternal happiness in the 
world to come, where our blessed Saviour is gone 
to prepare a place for us, and for every one who, 


ted our poor souls, itis thea he strengthens| in faith and true love to bim, endures the allotted 
ercises us many ways, that we may be ex-|trials and sufferings with patience, regarding the 


short troubles and miseries of this life as nothing 
in comparison with the glory of that life which is 
eternal. 
‘‘ Receive these few lines as a token of the sin- 
cere love of your affectionate friend, 
“ KAAVER O. DAuL.” 


The period now drew near when these brethren 
in bonds were to be liberated, and separated, in 
some degree, froin that close and tender christian 
fellowship in which several of them had, for some 
time, beneficially participated. The following 
short letter describes their sensations on this event. 
It is from the pen of Ole Edwardsen Loge, dated 
Bellequeiux, 17th of 9th mo., 1814 :— 

“ Dear friend (name not given,)—Two Swedish 
frigates are ready for us, and we wait hourly for 
orders for our being sent on board. It is my duty, 
on my own and my companions’ behalf, to bid 
thee dearly farewell. We thank thee for all that 
care and affection thou still hast shown towards 
us; and we desire thou wilt have the goodness to 
remember our due acknowledgments to all Friends, 
who, as well as thyself, have been careful for our 
true prosperity. ‘The Lord reward you for it ! 

‘¢ We are somewhat afflicted because we are now 
to be separated one from another, and because we 
way now have to experience severe trials; but we 
trust in God. When he is with us, we have to 
fear for nothing. Wheresoever we arrive, we shall 
give you account, if possible. Receive, all of you, 
our dear love, and farewell for ever. 

“Thy unworthy friend, 

“Que Epwarpsen Loge.” 


Three of the Friends, of Rochester, sent, through 
Canute Halversen, Elias Tasted, and Even Samuel- 
sen, a few lines, by way of certificate. Ina letter, 
accompanying this document, the Friends ob- 
serve, ‘We have endeavored to word the docu- 
ment in such a way that it may extend to all; 
and we hope that if there be a probability of its 
being of service to any of them, at any time, that 
you will not fail to use your endeavours for them, 
if their conduct and conversation correspond with 
their profession. And we feel very desirous that 
this may be the case with you all: that your meek, 
inoffensive deportment, may gain you general 
esteem, and evince to the world that you are re- 
deemed from the spirit of war, and are the follow- 
ers of our meek, lowly, crucified Redeemer. ‘This 
will recommend you to the kind notice of all con- 
siderate, religiously disposed persons. 

“And may the heavenly dew, that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion, descend and remain 
on you! 

“ Your truly affectionate friends.” 
“To all whom these may concern. 

“ Qanute Halversen, whilst having been a 
prisoner of war at this port, has, we believe, been 
favoured with the tendering influences of the love 
of God; and becoming a little acquainted with us, 
members of the religious Society of Friends (called 
Quakers,) a people, in those parts, who, amongst 
other noble testimonies (an able Apology for which 
he has with him, in his own language,) hold the 
inconsistency of war with the Gospel Dispensa- 
tion, and therefore cannot, for conscience’ sake, 
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engage therein. And we believe that he, with 
others of his countrymen, are made partakers, 
with us, of the same precious peaceable testimony; 
and we are desirous of recommending him to the 
kind attention of those with whom his lot may be 
cast, that he may be permitted to have their sup- 
port in this religious scruple, and witness preser- 
vation. 

“ Chatham, county of Kent, England, 12th of the 2d 

month, 1814.” 


A considerable number of Friends’ books, part 
of them in the Danish language, were supplied by 
the Meeting for Sufferings, to be distributed 
amongst the prisoners on their return to their re- 
spective homes. 

Elias Tasted thus describes the events of this 
period :—“ In the latter part of the year 1814, we 
were discharged from our imprisonment, and taken 
by two Swedish frigates, to Christiania in Nor- 
way, and the Danes to their own place. Then 
this poor and mournful little flock became sepa- 
rated and scattered, each to his own place of 
abode, far distant one from another, scarcely two 
or three Friends to any one place. We were, 
however, four, belonging to Stavanger, viz., Lars 
Larsen, Ole Franck, Even Samuelsen, and Elias 
Tasted. On our return, we were as poor and 
strange servants ; yet we came to live so near one 
another, that we kept up our meetings for worship, 
two or three times in the week, constantly ; when 
a few others sometimes came and sat with us, 
either in a loft or ina chamber. We were then 
as a strange and despised people to the great pro- 
fessors; but the Lord preserved us in our testi- 
monies, through many and various trials and afflic- 
tions, which we then had to endure for the Truth’s 
sake. Our sufferings were principally caused by 
the clergy, who stirred up the magistrates to per- 


secution.” 
(To be continued.) 


England in the Last Century, 
(Continued from page 83.) 

Such was the state of England when George 
III. came to the throne, as regards two of those 
three conditions of social life which enable us to 
judge, at first sight, respecting the comparative 
barbarism of nations. The roads were of the 
worst possible description. The means of con- 
veyance between place and place were defective 
in the extreme. With respect to the third—the 


i 
reign of Charles II. Then further attempts were 
made, and wade successfully, to shut out the sea 
in other quarters, but nothing or next to nothing 
was done to dry the soil, or to evaporate the stag- 
nant waters from the redeemed regions. Romney 
Marsh well deserved its name a hundred years 
ago. 
hard dry baked grassland in summer. So did all 
the fen regions in Lincoln and Norfolk; so did 
Sedge Moor in Somersetshire ; so did Thorn Mere 


learning, and the exercise of it through the pres 
engrossed all their attention. The great majori 
could not even claim to be scholars; and wheth 
scholars or not, they all alike lived and died pr 
foundly indifferent, or apparently so, to the 
proper duties. From 1688 till George III. can 


It was a region of swamp in winter—of|to the throne, the qualifications mainly looked f 


in the aspirant for a mitre were, that in politi 
he should be a Whig—in church matters eas 
going and careless—one who was likely to give 


in Yorkshire, with endless districts besides, of|little trouble as possible either to the governme 


which the main produce was wildfowl and eels. 
And where this waste of waters happened not to 
be, lack of skill prevented the English husband- 
men from applying the lands which they owned 
or occupied to tillage. Hence Warburton, the 
author of the “Vallum Romanum,” giving the 
impression which was made upon him by the con- 
dition of Northumberland at a period not more 
remote than-1783, describes a tract of country fit 
only for pasturage, and that, too, of the most 
primitive description. ‘‘Such was the wild and 
barren state of the country,” he says, ‘at the 
time I made my survey, that in those parts now 
called the wastes, and heretofore the debatable 
ground, I have frequently discovered the vestiges 
of towns and camps that seemed never to have 
been trod upon by any human creature than my- 
self since the Romans abandoned them ; the traces 
of streets and the foundations of the buildings 
being still visible, only grown over with grass.” 
So also, in the middle of one of the best cultivated 
and richest districts of England—Lincoln Heath 
—there still, we believe, may be seen,—there cer- 
tainly could be seen not many years ago,—a 
column seventy feet high, which, when George 
III. ascended the throne, did duty as a beacon by 
day and as a land lighthouse by night, to guide 
the wayfarer in his progress over what was then a 
dreary waste. 

While drainage was so little practised, and 
roads all but impassable, the produce of the fields 
of England could not be other than scanty. 
Wheat, barley, and oats were raised in small quan- 
tities. Turnips, though sown and reared in gar- 
dens, never became a crop in any sense of the 
term till some time between 1760 and 1770, and 
even at the latter period only the most scientific 
of agriculturists grew them. As to artificial 
grasses—such as sainfoin, vetches, and even clover 
these, with the exception of the latter, had never 


state of English agriculture, and the condition of|been heard of. In Scotland matters were still 


the classes by which it was practised,—in these 
points the picture which meets our gaze is scarcely 
more cheering. Drainage, in 1760, may be said 
to have been a thing unknown. The courage and 
skill of our remote ancestors had, indeed, at 
periods too far removed from us to come within 
the province of history, constructed here and there 
vast mounds for damming out the sea and keep- 
ing rivers and even estuaries within certain cir- 
cumscribed limits. Such a work is the great sea- 
dyke which interposes between the Channel and 
Romney Marsh, an extensive tract of country, 
containing about 60,000 acres, and which lies 
chiefly under lowwater mark, along the south 
coast of Kent. Such also are the embankments 
which exclude the Thames from its old bed on 
either side of the present river, including the 
whole of the district now known as Plumstead and 
Erith Marshes, Plaistow, East Haven, and the 
Barking Level. Such, too, are the bulwarks and 
causeways—the construction as is believed of the 
Romans—which in the fen countries of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Huntingdon, protect the land from 
coming again under the dominion of the ocean. 
But on these triumphs of old engineering skill 
scarcely any improvements were engrafted till the 


worse. Catharine Sinclair, in the Life of her 
father, tells us ‘that in 1772 the whole country 
round the baronet’s residence was barren moor; 
that scarcely one of his tenants owned a wheel- 
cart; aud that all the burdens, whether of wool 
or manure, were carried in wicker creels upon the 
backs of women.” Neither were the Lothians 
themselves at that time much further advanced. 
The region between Berwick and Edinburgh, 
which now waves with yellow corn, lay then com- 
paratively waste, a patch of oats intervening here 
and there amid the heather, and scanty flocks 
picking up what fodder they could among knolls 
and lowlands overgrown with broom. 

The people who thus practised the art of agri- 
culture were, as might be expected, rude in the 
extreme. Schools there were none in the rural 
parishes ; and even in small towns, except where 
King Edward’s foundations happened to be, such 
schools as existed taught but little, and few came 
to profit by that little. The clergy did not appear 
to consider that upon them the people had any 
further claim than for the hasty and slovenly per- 
formance of the public services of the church. 
Of the bishops appointed since the revolution of 
1688 several were indeed learned men; but their 


or to the not very moral society by which he w 
surrounded. This baneful influence made its 
felt among the higher classes, and in towns, as 1 
shall presently show. In the rural districts it ke 
farmers and laborers alike steeped in the ve 
depths of ignorance. Hannah More, deseribi: 
a visit which she paid to the village of Chedd: 
within hearing, so to speak, of the organ in We 
Cathedral, says—‘‘ We found more than 2 
people in the parish, almost all very poor; no ge 
try; a dozen wealthy farmers, hard, brutal, a1 
ignorant. * * * We saw but one Bible in 
the parish, and that was used to prop up a flows 
pot.” Another witness, William Huntingto 
the well-known ‘sinner saved,” thus delive 
himself in his ‘Kingdom of Heaven taken | 
Prayer,’ concerning the profound ignorance whi 
prevailed in the Weald of Kent when he was 
boy. His book appeared in 1793, and he w 
then a man advanced beyond middle life; “The 
was in the village (where he lived) an excisem: 
of a stern and hard-favored countenance, whom 
took notice of for having a stick covered wi 
figures, and an ink-bottle hanging at his butto 
hole. This man I imagined to be employed | 
God Almighty to take an account of childrer 
sins. I thought he must have a great deal to. 
to find out the sins of children; and I eyed hi 
as a formidable being, and the greatest enemy 
had in the world.’ The Weald of Kent is scarce! 
we suspect, now—it certainly was not in 1820- 
the most enlightened portion of England; but 1 
doubt whether there could be found in it at tl 
day, or even foity years ago, a child, far less 
grown lad, so besotted as to take W. Huntingtor 
view of an exciseman and his ink-bottle. 

It was while George III. filled the throne th 
the first beginnings were made to break in up 
this state of pitiable darkness. To R. Raike 
the son of the printer and proprietor of the ‘Gle 
cester Journal,’ the merit is very generally att 
buted of making this beginning. With Sunda 
schools his name is popularly associated ; and it 
perfectly true that he established and promoted 
his native city and elsewhere institutions of t 
kind which were of great value. But R. Raik 
only followed in the track of another, and tt 
other was a woman. Hannah Bell, of Hi 
Wycombe, first thought of gathering together a 
instructing the children of the poor, whom s 
saw, Sunday after Sunday, driven by the beac 
out of the churchyard. Her benevolent effo 
were attended with marked success, and the fa 
of them reaching Gloucester, stirred up R. Rail 
to do likewise. Then came into the same fic 
Bishop Porteous, and after him many. Such y 
the little fountain-head whence, in due time, bro 
out those waters which are now fertilizing, unc 
the superintendence of the National Society, t 
length and breadth of England. Nor would it 
just to the memory of the good old king were y 
in observing upon these matters, to leave unt 
ticed the part which he personally took in pi 
moting this righteous end. George III. was t 
friend of Bishop Porteous, and of every good we 
which Bishop Porteous took up. He rejoiced 
the spread of Sunday-schools, and desired th 
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every one of his subjects might possess and be 
able to read, a Bible. He was a zealous promoter, 
so, of improvements fn agriculture. Besides 
experimenting on his own lands, he corresponded, 
ander the signature of ‘‘ Ralph the Farmer,” with 
Arthur Young, the well-known traveller and editor 
of the “Agricultural Journal.” He was an ad- 
mirer, also, of Adam Smith’s great work, and did 
much to promote the study of the subject of which 
it treats. How well directed the king’s energies 
were itis hardly necessary to point out. Scientific 
agriculture became a fashion, and that race of im- 
orovement began, both in England and in Scot- 
and, which has ever since been going on. The 
fesults are before us. 
(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
_ The following letter was originally addressed to 
i female Friend, requesting it might be circulated 
among the members of the Meeting at , since 
which the writer has been encouraged to put it 
nto more general circulation among Friends, and 
| pa he affectionately solicits their serious peru- 
al of it. 
_ Dear Frienps,—Seeing that with some of us 
“the world has lost its youth, and the time begins 
50 wax old,” .we feel anxious to be preserved in 
the way of our religious duty, and believe that the 
mumbling sense of our own many short comings 
, aght not to operate wholly to our discouragement 
when called upon to “stir up the pure mind by 
way of remembrance” in others. This persuasion 
as emboldened me thus to address myself to you, 
hnd to unfold as I may be enabled, somewhat of 
the exercise of my mind since I have been amongst 
you, chiefly as it regards our younger Friends who 
aaye lately become heads of families, and some 
ers not in very early life. I have been drawn 
to sympathy with you in a very unexpected 
‘Manner in reference to your growth and prosperity 
U those self-denying principles of the religion of 
Jesus, which we profess to espouse. Very soon 
‘Miter sitting down in your meeting, a tender cry 
® s raised in my mind, ‘Oh that the lambs of the 
Jock would but enter into the fold by the door, 
iJobn x. 1, 7, 9,) that they would take Christ, 
he Light, (John ix. 5,) for their leader, and {ol- 
ow Him, the heavenly Shepherd,” and it hum- 
dled and contrited my spirit in the full belief that 
‘if they do so, there will be a greater appearance 
Mf christian simplicity; that if happily you are 
sposed to resort to this Light, and to listen to 
he Shepherd’s voice, the one will not fail to dis- 
20ver, nor the other to condemn, that which is 
*ontrary to itself—hence, saith my soul, Oh that 
ese babes in their christian course, might be 
Uling to bring all superfluous things to the pure 
mitness for truth in the conscience, i. e., to the 
dight—because “all things that are [to be] re- 
proved are made manifest by the Light,” (Hphes. 
13,) and methought one effect would be, that 
the muffs, the tippets, and the boas, &c., would 
ro appear so commonly among us.* Is it not 
Morthy of consideration whether such marks of 
jelf-gratification are consonant with the apostolic 
fecommendation, that the adorning be not in put- 
ang on of apparel, ‘‘ but [said he] let it be the 
idden man of the heart, in that which is not cor- 
ptible, even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
He it, which is in the sight of God of great price.” 
‘ Peter iii. 4.) Are there not amongst your 
low professors, advanced in years and in reli- 
slous experience, those, who are travailing for you 
0 birth, as did the apostle for ‘his little chil- 
tren,” until Christ be formed in you? and whilst 


1% ‘May I not kindly suggest whether, for example’s 
®, the veil might not often be dispensed with? 


” 


thus engaged to covet your growth in vital re!‘gion, 
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“« freely ye have received, freely give,’ a testi- 


they rejoice in being permitted to behold « -ob-|mony and a standard which our forefathers were 


mission to the forming hand for usefulness in the 


strengthened pre-eminently to erect as an ensign 


church, preparing to unite in a fervent exercise of|to the nations, whereby to invite them to behold 


soul when met for this solemn purpose of worship: 
yet they cannot but be apprehensive that these 
‘‘ eratifications of the carnal mind,” (Row. vii. 8,) 
retard your advancement in the path of self-denial, 
and hinder you from coming so fully under the 
divine culture, as that the fruit designed and 
looked for by the good husbandman is not brought 
to perfection. May we not thankfully believe that 
there are amongst you those who are “set up [as] 
shepherds” (Jer. xiii. 4,) over our own little flock 
and fold of religious professors; and do you not 
esteem these for their works’ sake? so that a de- 
sire is at times raised to walk in their footsteps— 
from which, indeed, it may be asked, why should 
ye turn aside? (Cant. i. 7.) For how came they 
to be of this flock and fold? by birthright only ? 
Nay, verily,—came they not in by Christ, ‘the 
door ?”” and did they not find there was not room 
enough to enter with the fashions and superflui- 
ties of a vain world in their apparel. Yes, the gate 
was too strait for that, and the way too narrow, so 
a testimony was given them to bear against such 
things, and it remains continued to us as a Society 
Alluding to this subject, a much esteemed 
Friend of our own day, so late as at the last Yearly 
Meeting, told us, “ that these testimonies,—plain- 
ness of speech and apparel,—were framed in the 
constitution of the Society in the very wisdom of 
God, to keep us a distinct people; and it is re. 
quired of us to support them,—they are intended, 
said he, to reduce the will of the creature, and 
bring it into subjection to the will of the Creator.” 
Ought they, then, to be called minor testimonies ? 
I think not: but,-be that as it may, we are sensi- 


and to embrace the purity and spirituality of gos- 
pel ministry under the christian dispensation—a 
standard which no other religious community had 
then, or since have attempted to set up, viz., a 
free gospel ministry unshackled from the tram- 
mels and the temptations attendant upon a minis- 
try established by man, and supported by outward 
emolument. 

Let us then prize our privilege, and seek to 
have our hearts directed in prayer to ‘the God 
of all Grace,” that he will be pleased to continue 
unto us the blessing of a pure and free and living 
ministry, through messengers that “preach the 
Gospel of Peace, and bring glad tidings of good 
things.” Rom. x. 15. 


The Earth.—The very earth itself is an un- 
steady basis of science. Dr. Robinson said to the 
British Association, that “he found the entire 
mass of rock and hill on which the Armagh Ob- 
servatory is erected, to be slightly, but to an 
astronomer quite perceptibly, tilted or canted, at 
one season of the year to the east, at another to 
the west.” And, what is still more startling to 
the astronomical world, the Greenwich transit in- 
strument, the very ark of the covenant of scientific 
certainty itself—must we utter it ?—has wavered. 
The high priest of that sanctum sanctorum of 
science, Professor Airey, the Astronomer Royal, 
makes the alarming confession as follows: — 
“‘ While the construction of this instrument, and 
the modes of observation with it, have given a 
warranty such as the world never possessed before, 
for the steadiness of the instrument and its ad- 


ble they are greatly neglected ; is it not worthy|juncts, there have been instances where the 


then an impartial examination whether our indi- 
vidual growth in the Truth be not retarded by want 
of faithfulness “‘in the day of small things?” 
(Zech. iv. 10.) Is it not one cause why—in look- 
ing about our Zion—if so we may compare the 
constitution of our Society, intended as it was, 
“to be as a city set on a hill,’”’ (Matt. v. 14,) if 
in walking about her, counting the towers thereof, 
and marking well her bulwarks, (Ps. xlviii. 12, 
13,) we see lamentable declension. Oh ! how can 
we but earnestly desire for our dear friends—not 
only those who in early life have set their hand: 
to the plough, that they look not back, “ but for 
all, that they be stimulated to come forward and 
repair the breaches which the enemy has made, 
that we be no more a reproacl.,”’ (Nebem. ii. 17,) 


and seeing it isa day wherein it is sorrowfully 
apparent that in different ways many amongst us 
are brought into captivity to the spirit of the 
world, may the injunction of the prophet be re- 
garded by us all, “‘Seekest thou great things for 
thyself ¢ seek them not—thy life will I give thee 
for a prey in all places whither thou goest.” 

The above was penned under a pointing of duty, 
intending it to be circulated among you as a tri- 
bute of love in my declining years, to that blessed 
cause which it has been my privilege, as well as 


yours, to be called upon to espouse, not with a 


divided but with a perfect heart: herewith I take 
my leave and affectionately bid you farewell. 
Isaac Wrigur. 

Second month, 1839. 

P. 8. Since writing the above another subject 
has weightily impressed my mind with desire that 
all our dear Friends everywhere, may unflinch- 
ingly unite in support of our ancient christian 
testimony against a hireling ministry, or any min- 
istry which infringes upon the precept of our Lord 
and the example of his immediate followers, 


azimuth of the instrument, greatly to the surprise 
of the astronomer, has varied four seconds, as de- 
termined by opposite passages of the polar star.” 
Prof. Airey has no other way of explaining this, 
than by the supposition that “the sound and 
firmest earth itself is in motion.” A supposition 
fatal to the scientific certainty of observation made 
on such a tremulous basis; for if the whole hill on 
which the Armagh Observatory stands can be 
canted to the east and to the west, and if the solid 
earth at Greenwich has been detected in wavering 
four seconds, who can assume greater stability for 
any other observatory? Or who can tell whether 
such trepidations have not vitiated the most far- 
reaching observations? It is only occasionally 
that sidereal rectifications can be made, and in all 
intervening hours nobody can tell how much 
wavering may arise from the secular and magnetic 
expansions and contractions of the earth, which 
physical geographers assure us are continually 
active. Yet we are asked to accept visionary 
theories of the formation of worlds, based on ob- 
servations of minute angles, where the error of 
the tenth of a second in the parallax of a distant 
star involves an error of distance of thousands of 
millions of miles! The whole modern theory of 
the lenticular formation of this earth’s universe, 
and of the actual distances of the fixed stars, has 
absolutely no broader basis of observation than the 
accuracy of observations of the sixtieth or hun- 
dredth part of a degree. What, then, are we to 
think of the scientific certainty of observations 
continually exposed to such disturbances and 
jostlings ’—Family Treasury. 


St. Bernard calls holy fear the book-keepur of 
the soul. Asa nobleman’s porter stands at the door 
and keeps out vagrants, so the fear of God stands 
and keeps all sinful temptations from entering. 
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Expansion of Water.—The wise law of nature 
by which water at a temperature of 39 degrees be- 
gins and continues to expand as it cools down to the 
freezing point of 32 degrees, is so well known as to 
require no comment; but I believe that after ice is 
once formed, it is acted upon by the reduction of 
temperature in the same manner as almost every 
other known substance—that is, it contracts. 
In traveling over the large frozen lakes (Win- 
nepeg, for instance) in America, during the win- 
ter, if a calm and cold night (say 30 degrees 
below zero) follows a somewhat mild day, loud 
cracks like pistol shots and moaning sounds are 
heard on the lake continually! and next morning, 
when travelling is resumed, large rents (ocea- 
sionally several feet wide, which can be caused 
by contraction only), with open water in them, 
are seen in the ice, across which there is often 
both difficulty and danger in leaping. These rents 
are soon firmly frozen over; and perhaps in a 
day or two the temperature rises some 20 degrees, 
when there is a repetition of the noises on the 
lake-ice, not to the same extent however, and 
arising from an opposite cause, namely, the ex- 
pansion of the ice, which is either forced up into 
the ridges or pushed up on the shore, as there is 
now more ice on the lake, by the amount formed 
in the rents spoken of, than will cover it at 
a moderate temperature; therefore it has to be 
forced up sumewhere. These contractions and 
expansions go on during the winter, to a greater 
or less extent, according to the greater or less 
number of changes of temperature that occur. 
I believe that glacier motion on a large extent 
of surface, such as Greenland, is in a great 
measure caused by the contraction and expan- 
sion of the ice. Thus, the ice contracts in win- 
ter, forming wide and deep cracks in the crevasses : 
these are full of drifted snow; and, when the ice 
expands again by the warmth of summer, these 
crevasses being filled up, the ice is pressed out at 
the edges, as it must expand somewhere. There 
may be nothing in the views I have ventured to 
express ; but I have never heard them promulgated 
by any one; which is my only reason for trou- 
bling you with this long letter on a very cold but 
interesting subject.—Fvrom a letter by John Ray 
in the Atheneum. 


For “The Friend.” 
Love and Unity. 


It is instructive to observe the care exercised 
by early Friends on this subject, lest any root of 
bitterness springing up should trouble the church, 
and many be defiled thereby. ‘This has been 
lamentably the case in our day, a day in which 
the trials of the faithful have been of a peculiar 
character; yet, as these make the ‘ Lord their 
refuge, even the Most High their habitation,” 
they will experience the everlasting arms to be 
underneath for their support. “The watchmen 
shall see eye to eye when the Lord shall bring 
again Zion.”” May the day be hastened when this 
shall be the case, and the stumbling blocks re- 
moved out of the way of the people. Had the 
care recommended in the following extract been 
faithfully exercised by overseers, or other solid 
Friends, sowe of our meetings would not be ia the 
situatiun they now are. 8. 


‘It is advised that where there is any appear- 
ance of dissensiva and variance, or of unkind re- 
sentment and shyness among our members, the 
parties be timely and tenderly apprised of the 
danger to which they thereby expose themselves 
and others, and carnestly exhorted to mutual con- 
descensivn and forgiveness, becoming the followers 
of Christ. And if any, notwithstanding such en- 
deavurs for their help, continue to manifest an 


implacable enmity to others, the overseers or other 
solid Friends of the Preparative or Monthly Meet- 
ing they belong to, should be informed thereof, 
and labor further with them; when, if they still 
prove inflexible, they ought to be testified against 
as out of the unity of the Body—the very end of 
whose existence is the promotion of peace on earth, 
and good will amongst men.’’—.Book of D.scipline, 
1719, 1806. 


Selected. 
[The following beautiful lines are descriptive of the 
death and burial of Moses. The poet selects the time 
when it was supposed the great Lawgiver had taken the 
last glance at the miraculous view of Canaan afforded 
him, and in solemnity and calm resignation turns 
towards the valley where the Lord appeinted his tomb. ] 


MOSES. 


To his rest in the lonely bills, 

To his rest, where no man knows, 
By the secret birth of the rills, 

And the secret death of the snows; 


To the place of the silent rocks, 

Where no Voice from the earth can come, 
But the thunder leaps and shocks 

The heart of the nations dumb. 


To the long and desolate stand 
On the brink of the ardent slope, 
To the thought of the beautiful land, 
And the woe of unanswered hope. 


To the moments that gather the years, 
Like clouds on the heaven afar ; 

To the tumult of terrible tears, 
To the flush and the triumph of war. 


To the plagues of the darkness and dead, 
And the cry of a conquered king, 

To the joy of the onward tread, 
And the beat of a cageless wing. 


To the march of the pillar of cloud, 
And the rest of the pillar of fire, 

To the song of the jubilant crowd, 
And the passionate praise of the lyre; 


To the mountain, ascended alone, 
And the law in its thunder given, 

And the glimpse of the feet of the throne, 
And the light of the shadow of heaven. 


To Memory, beating her wings 

In the tremulous cage of the mind, 
And a harp of a myriad strings, 

That is swept by the hand of the wind; 


To a grave, where no marble above 
Can be voiceful of peril and praise ; 
Where no children can weep out their love, 
No widow recall the lost days. 


To these—but his step is not weak, 
And be moves as one moves to a throne— 
Alone with the past on the peak ; 
With his grief and his glory alone. 
J.S. W. 


Selected. 


i 


LOVEST THOU ME? 


How lightly some can speak of love, 
And call the Saviour dear, 

Who seldom lift their hearts above, 
Or throb with holy fear. 


They say they glory in the Cross, 
But none themselves they bear; 

They think, while free from pain and loss, 
The martyr’s crown to wear. 


But love is just the hardest thing. 
A man can learn to do; 

And that of whicb ten thousands sing 
Is understood by few. 


It is not but a passing thrill, 
A ray of winter’s sun; 4 
It is a heart, and mind, and will 
By which our life is done. 


It yields, if God should ask for much, 
Nay, if He asks for all; 

Tt welcomes e’en His chastening touch, 
And hears His lightest call. 


If truly we would learn to live, 
To love we must begin ; 

Yet who can force himself to give 
What only Grace can win? 


My Saviour, if I dare not say 
That I have love to Thee, 
Do Thou, I pray Thee, day by day, 
Reveal Thy love to me. 


And this shall be my rapture, when 
Before Thy face I bow: 
I only wished to love Thee then, 
I know | love Thee now. 
—Sunday Magazine. 
ed et: 
For “ The Friend.” 


The Anointing Teacheth all Things. 


The following letter of John Barclay to a per 
son under convincement of our religious prinei 
ples, interestingly points to doctrines and practice 
long held dear by this religious Society. Woul 
that we all, whom the Lord has visited by Hi 
quickening Spirit, might double our diligence t 
seek Him before all; who would thus be a strong 
hold in the day of trouble, and a peaceful ealu 
to the tempest-tossed mariner in every storm an 
tempest that may assail on the turbulent an 
tribulated ocean of life. 

‘25th, First month, 1819. When the Maste 


sent forth his chosen ones to do the work whic 


he had appointed for them, he said, ‘ Behold, 

send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves 
be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless a 
doves.’ These few words of scripture sprung u 
so forcibly in my mind, in the midst of no littl 
anxiety for thy real welfare, and sympathy wit 
thee under thy various and peculiar trials,—tha 
it appeared right for me to convey them in thi 
way, and to relieve myself of some weight ¢ 
solicitude on thy account; earnestly desiring the 
this little stepping-stone, thrown in thy way, ma 
not in any sense prove a stumbling-stone, hurtft 
instead of helpful. First then, and first and las: 
I would direct thy attention to the Comforter, th 
heavenly Lustructor, the Spirit of Truth; unde 
whose precious teachings, I am persuaded tho 
hast been already brought, and so, in that meg 
sure most profitable for thee at present, art pai 
taking of the refreshment, peace, joy, faith, hopé 
strength, and holy fortitude and wisdom, whic 
are richly in store for all such as submit then 
selves toits guidance. The Apostle John directe 
the minds of those whom he addressed, to th 
anointing which they had from the Holy One 
whereby they knew all things necessary to thei 
growth in grace. Though I know but little « 
thee in an outward sense, yet I am persuadec 
that the hand of the Lord is truly upon thee 
and greatly do.I crave, that thy continual care 
and caution may be, to keep close to this anoin 
ing. That which anoints is Truth, the Spirit c 
Truth, the Power of Truth: this is what secret] 
works upon the soul, bruises our self-confidence 
breaks our false peace, awakens us out of ou 
dreams of pleasure, riches, honor and acquire 
ments, shows us our real state, where we are, ho 
far we have missed the road, whether in princip| 
or practice, and clearly points the way to true an 
everlasting peace ;—giving us also such full dire 
tions that we cannot possibly miss of it, if we d 
but follow them, and not our own reasonings an 
imaginations. What holy invincible armor doe 
our great Captain clothe his little striplings witl 
—those that are after his own heart, as youn 
David was,—those that lay aside all their own « 
other people’s weapons and strength, laying hol 
only of the hope set before them. May thy di 
sire be unto thy Lerd, that He may furnish the 
with a sling, and give thee the smooth stone, a 


== 


jou art in the way to meet thine enemy; and 

lay thy true dependence be, yet more than ever 

ou hast known it to be, immoveably fixed on 
ny Rock, thy Redeemer: and do not let the 

nemy put thee on any improper leaning on books 

*men, but lean upon Jesus, as all his beloved 
isciples ever have done. QO! it is a safe spot to 
'e sitting at the feet of Jesus, rather than at the 
set of Gamaliel; and be not cumbered about 
nany things,—remember one thing is needful ; 
‘nd this one thing is a learning of Him who is 
seek and lowly in heart,—that true learning 
‘Which is not merely a hearing, but a doing also 
jis sayings; who speaks with such authority and 
ower in the secret of the soul, as to make us ery 
ut, “He told me all that ever I did;” is not 
Whis the Christ within, the teacher, who it was 
iJaid should never be removed into a corner, as 
‘Je Gospel-day prevailed? ‘There is, indeed, a 
jsaving the pitcher of water, and going our way 
Jato the city, to proclaim to others, by our life 
ind conversation, the name or power of Christ, 
‘tis he has been pleased to manifest himself unto 
i s, opening in us the well of water, which springs 
up into everlasting life. But how seldom, (as 
l}#enelon expresses it,) does the soul keep silent 
‘snough to hear his voice, who speaketh as never 
"nan spake; how seldom are we simple enough to 
ibollow him whithersoever he leadeth; and when 
dersecution or affliction ariseth because of the 
}vord nigh in the heart, by-and-by we are offended 
jor afraid ;—forsaking our leader, when he leads 
jm the straight and narrow way of the cross; and 
Henying him, in whose name we may have done 
even some mighty works—saying with poor Peter, 
I know not the man.’ There is, as thou well 
Jxnowest, a going before our guide, a kindling of 
‘sparks and warming ourselves at them, an offering 
}of sacrifice before the prophet come; and O! 
Jwhat burdens have the upright in heart at times 
}made hereby; what a ‘lying down in sorrow,’— 
}what a close rebuke from our great prophet and 
}high priest, ‘Thou hast done foolishly.’ We 
}may remember Saul said, ‘the Philistines will 
come down upon me, and I have not made sup- 
Iplication to the Lord ;’ and he waited seven days 
for Samuel, and the people were scattered from 
him and trembled for fear of the enemy. O! 
there was an offering of something good, in the 
‘time and will of the creature; but it was not 
Hinnted good nor accepted, because it was not 
iprepared of the Lord’s prophet, neither offered in 
faith, but in faithless fear. 
these things to cast anything like discouragement 
‘in thy way, but rather as an encouragement for 
ithee to look up for help, to steer clear of all 
ithings that would hurt or hinder thy steady pro- 

ess and inward growth downward in the root 

nd life of religion. Be not very anxious about 
‘making fruits appear: if thou art chiefly seeking 
‘to be grafted into the true vine, the precious 
fruits of that righteousness, which He is the 
author of, will not be wanting in their season. 
t there is a winter, when not a leaf appears; 
insomuch that a superficial observer would say, 
“What good comes of this graft? Of what use 
Jhas religion been to him? Yet the husbandman 
‘knows the times and the seasons, and that if even 
va bud were to be put forth, it would be struck by 
ithe frost. ©! there is a time to be empty, to be 
Stripped, to be poor, to be buffeted by the wintry 
Winds, to be deprived of all sense of life, any 
relish for, or savor of good: and then I have 
) found it safe to lie low in the littleness, in patient 
| poverty, in the true insignificance :—waiting in 
the abandonment of self, in the silence of all 
‘flesh, for His re-appearing, ‘in whose presence 
there is fulness of joy’ and abundance of con- 


Truly I say not 
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solation, saith my soul from undoubted experience. 
Then wait in the filial fear, in the living faith, 
though it seem small as the grain of mustard 
seed, though it may lie very low: wait thus I 
say, upon the Lord ; occupy with this thy talent; 
it is enough for thy present wants,—the Master 
knoweth what things thou hast need of, before 
thou ask for the food and raiment, even the daily 
bread, the wine of the kingdom. He will not 
withhold the oil and the wine from thy wounds 
or weaknesses ; neither dost thou know how much 
he has in store for thee, as thou followest him in 
the way of his leadings in faith and faithfulness. 
Keep not back part of the price—part of the in- 
heritance which thou didst inherit from thy fallen 
father Adam, and camest into possession of by 
actual transgression; but give up all, that thou 
mayest be clothed as /7s lilies are, with his inno- 
cence, not with thy own righteousness, which is 
but as filthy rags. Be wise then as a serpent; 
be wiser than the serpent that beguileth, that 
lieth in wait sometimes as an angel of light, to 
deceive the hearts of the simple. He suits his 
baits with much artful wisdom, according to the 
state and temper of mind in which he finds peo- 
ple. Do they love what is good? he is ready 
with an appearance or resemblance of good to en- 
tice them: and how can any discover his deceits, 
or keep out of his snares, but as they come to 
that which alone can give the true discernment. 
What is that which enables us at any time to 
distinguish between the good and the evil, to 
choose the one and to refuse the other, though ever 
so much gilded? Itis the true wisdom, of which 
Solomon wrote in his Proverbs, which preserveth 
out of the snares of death. How clear, how in- 
telligible is her voice, in and unto the awakened 
upright soul; this word of wisdom is nigh thee, 
as thou already knowest,—thou needest not go 
far away to find it, thou needest not mind the 
‘Lo! here’s,’ and ‘Lo! there’s,,—the kingdom is 
within, the king’s laws are written in the heart. 
Receive not then for doctrines the commandments 
of men: try all things by this infallible touch- 
stone, which never yet led any into error, but out 
of all error ‘into all truth. And when thou art 
examined concerning those principles or practices, 
into which the Truth hath led thee, and which 
nothing short of the same (I trust,) has given 
thee strength to profess before men, be not dis- 
mayed, be not discouraged, be not disturbed; let 
the Truth plead for thee, ‘for it is not thou that 
speakest;’ nor canst thou by any ability short of that 
which the Lord giveth in the very hour of need, 
do anything availingly in support of the great 
cause. Remember those faithful valiants who 
replied to the king (Nebuchadnezzar,) ‘ We are 
not careful to answer thee in this matter:’ and 
remember how our great Master was silent, and 
as one dumb before his accusers, though Pilate 
put a very short question to him,—‘ What is 
truth ?? yet we read not of any answer being 
given, to feed the subtle-ensnaring wisdom in 
him who made the inquiry. 

“T desire for thee an increase of the true 
strength and stability; and that is to be had by 
daily waiting on the Lord in the closet of the 
heart. A humble weighty deportmeut shows 
forth and best upholds the dignity and beauty of 
the christian religion; it becomes and adorns the 
gospel. A retired, calm, and watchful frame of 
mind is, in many respects, a hedge and preserva- 
tion about us, when thrown among those, who are 
not acquainted with our high profession of a 
principle of Truth sown in every heart as a seed; 
which is truly the grace of God that appears unto 
and in all men, leading them out of all evil into 
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what this heavenly influence would do, for those 
who are passive as the clay under the potter’s 
hand. Look not out at the example of others, 
so as to stop short where they do; look rather to 
thy Master, and follow with a simple, submissive, 
grateful spirit, all his secret intimations, whereso- 
ever he leads: follow such only as they follow 
Him, not by imitation but conviction; for there 
are many services and sacrifices into which others 
are led, which possibly thou mayst never be 
called upon to evince thy love for the Truth by 
engaging in; and some requirings may not be 
called for at thy hand, in the same way or time as 
they were at the hands of others; it is also possi- 
ble thou mayst have a narrower path than any 
brother or sister that thou knowest of. Keep 
then ‘thine eye single’ to the light of Christ; 
let that lead thee whithersoever and whensoever 
it will: then only is the language of the heart, 
‘Thy will be done, O Lord, in and by and 
through this poor earthly vessel.’ Then only do 
we availingly know and feel the blood of Jesus, the 
Mediator, to cleanse from all sin, whilst we ‘ walk 
in the light, as God is in the light.”? For it is 
not the outward name of Jesus, but his power 
revealed in us, changing our hearts, that saves; 
neither is it an historical faith alone in what the 
Saviour did for us whilst on earth, that will avail 
anything; for if we reject him as our sanctifier, 
none of us can truly know him to be our sacrifice, 
(as W. Penn wrote:) We read that the very 
devils could acknowledge that Jesus was the 
Christ: yet they did not submit to his govern- 
ment, but rebelled against him, or they would not 
have been fallen angels. There are many that 
can talk about the atonement, the intercession, 
the justification, the redemption of Christ, and 
about baptism, and the communion and heavenly 
union between the saints and the King of saints, 
who nevertheless confess they are ‘miserable sin- 
nérs, bound and tied by the chains of their sins,’ 
—notwithstanding it is written, ‘let him that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.’ 
My desire is for thee, and for all men, that they 
may come to the true and saving knowledge of 
God and our Saviour; which is only to be at- 
tained unto, through obedience to the manifesta- 
tions of his Spirit in the heart, ‘ given to every 
one to profit withal;’ without which none can 
fear him acceptably, or have true faith in his 
Son: for the things of God knoweth no man, but 
by bis Holy Spirit. 

‘‘Warewell; keep to the Truth, and it will 
keep thee. Remember, ‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High, shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty.’ ” J.B. 


Explorations of the Red River.—At a recent 
meeting of the New York Historical Society, a 
paper read by Colonel Meline, U. S. Army, was an 
interesting historical sketch of the different ex- 
plorations to discover the source of the Red River. 
There were, he said, five Colorado or Red rivers 
within the limits of the United States, but the 
subject of his sketch was the Red river of Louis- 
iana. This river was known to Huropeans three 
centuries ago, but it was only within fifteen years 
that its source was definitely known. The first 
attempt to explore the river was made in 1760 by 
French officers, and failed. They supposed that 
it rose in the Rocky Mountains of New Mexico, 
and was about 500 miles in length, whereas, it 
has been ascertained to be not less than 2100 
miles long. 

After the purchase of the Louisiana colony by the 
United States— a somewhat detailed and very in- 
teresting account of the circumstances attending 


all good. We have perhaps but few examples of| which was given by the speaker— the second ex- 
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ploration of the Red River was attempted by the 
United States government. This also failed, 
partly from the want of correct information by the 
exploring party, and partly from opposition en- 
countered from the Spanish authorities of New- 
Mexico. The third attempt to discover the source 
of the river was made under the authority of the 
United States government by Captain Pike, whose 
expedition went as far as what is now known as 
Pike’s Peak; but instead of discovering the source 
of the Red River of Louisiana, as they at first 
supposed, found the head waters of the Red River 
which empties into the Arkansas, aud is com- 
monly called the Canadian River. Capt. Pike, 
too, was taken prisoner by the Spanish authorities, 
whoimagined he was in some way connected with 
the Aaron Burr conspiracy. 

The fourth attempt was made by Captain Long, 
in 1819, with an expedition fitted out by the 
United States government. But this, like the 
others, failed, and it was not until 1852 that an- 
other organized expedition was sent out by the 
government to discover the source of the river. 
The expedition was under the command of Captain 
Mason, and succeeded in discovering the source 
of the river. There was little doubt, the speaker 
said, that the source of the river was visited by 
De Soto 300 years before, but the European and 
American world had continued ignorant of the 
origin of the river for three centuries thereafter. 
—Late Paper. 


For “‘The Friend.” 
Selections from the Unpublished Letters and 
Journal of a Deceased Minister, 
(Continued from page 75.) 

Of a friend in whom she felt particularly in- 
terested, and who had just become awakened to 
serious thoughtfulness, she thus writes :— 

“Ist mo. 12th, 1834. appears really 
awakened to his lost estate without obedience to 
Christ. Should it continue, we may look for the 
most happy results. But oh! the cross—that is 
the stumbling-block to many of the would-be 
christians. It is too humbling, too mortifying to 
the proud will of man to submit to all that it calls 
for. However there is room to hope. He, who 
is rich in mercy to all who truly seek Him, 
knoweth the frames of his children, and remem- 
bereth they are dust. I believe I feel truly thank- 
ful it has made the impression already manifest ; 
but knowing the weakness of our nature, rejoice 
with trembling.” 

“6th day morn. 4th mo. (supposed) 1834. I 
feel much ashamed, my dear mother, to have so 
long withheld the trifling degree of information I 
could give respecting our Annual Meeting. I had 
intended writing frequently, and endeavoring to 
convey to thee a short history of our proceedings, 
but really time has passed so rapidly, I have 
searcely known when to find opportunity for such 
employment. I have felt intense anxiety since 
the account of ’s illness reached us, until 
so agreeably relieved yesterday. May the dispen- 
sation be sealed to his lasting instruction, and the 
return of health find him prepared to devote in an 
especial manner his life to Him who has in mercy 
spared it. The business of the Yearly Meeting is 
advancing I believe about as usual. The house 
is almost full, and the galleries full to overflow- 
ing. Several strangers are in attendance, but the 
burden of the word appears principally to rest with 
a few. has much to say to us, and her 
communications are as touching and deeply ab- 
sorbing as ever. She, with some others, have 
mentioned this as an era in our Society, which 
calls for the deep concern of all its members. A 
discourse a day or two since was particularly 


solemn. She reverted with much feeling to what 
the Society had so recently passed through, and 
expressed her deep disappointment that so little 
of what we might reasonably have supposed would 
have attended such an awakening dispensation 
was to be found amongst us. She dwelt in a very 
impressive manner on her own feelings with re- 
gard to some who appeared about that time to be 
aroused to the necessity of making a decided stand, 
and become willing combatants for the promotion 
of Truth. But the stir had ceased ; and they had 
settled down in the enjoyments of ease and plenty; 
and where are they? she emphatically queried. 
Those who should have become vatiants in the 
Lord’s army and stood as princes of the provinces 
—where are they? The picture was sorrowful 
indeed and must at the time, I think, have im- 
pressed the feelings of almost all present. But 
year after year precept after precent is handed out 
to us, but the visible results, how incomparably 
trifling to what they should be. Samuel Rhoads 
was led a little similarly at Orange street yester- 
day. He told us he thought that if the favors, 
mercies and privileges so abundantly heaped upon 
us were not more justly appreciated, in a few years 
the judgments of the Lord would be more signally 
evident than we had ever known them. 

“We have proceeded in our business about as 
usual, and I believe have not much else, except 
the epistles. It does not appear probable that 
meeting will close before Seventh-day eve; if it 
should not, inclination will lead me to remain, 
though I have felt rather in a straight to know 
what to do about doing so, as it would keep us 
one day unnecessarily.” 

“6th mo. Ist. If the mind had nothing to stay 
upon but its own unassisted strength, how doubly 
afflicting would it be to contemplate the wasting 
effects of disease on a beloved object, with whom 
we feel our own existence so deeply interwoven, 
that a separation will materially blight our earthly 
prospects, and leave us sad and lonely mourners 
over departed happiness. But there is a balm for 
sorrow, rich and unfailing. Religion suggests 
the soothing prospect, that it is only in mutability 
change can affect us; and that there are regions 
of happiness where those that are separated on 
earth, may enjoy together a fruition of bliss. Who 
would exchange such hopes for all that earth can 
offer? And for the enjoyment (if it can be called 
enjoyment) of the fleeting, uncertain things of 
time, defer a preparation for the most important 
event human reason can contemplate. Although 
assured by the lip of Truth that trouble awaits us 
here, we shrink from its endurance, and would 
fain seek some other road to the Kingdom than 
the one marked by suffering. But the attempt is 
vain. Conflicts and baptisms await the christian 
traveller ; and a ready and unreserved submission 
to the requirings of Infinite Wisdom, can alone 
insure us peace. And the result is perfectly 
rational. Flesh and blood, with its inherent in- 
firmities, cannot inherit the kingdom; and the 
spirit destined to immortal existence in the regions 
of light and blessedness cannot, while inhabiting 
the earthly tabernacle subject to weaknesses and 
frailties, but journey on sorrowing, save at times 
when mercifully favored with refreshing incomes 
of the Saviour’s peace, or with ability to rejoice 
in the prospect of liberty from its bondage, when 
the warfare assigned it here is accomplished.” 

“7th mo. 10th. We are social beings; and I 
believe may often mingle socially, and feel our 
better life strengthened thereby. But, then, this 
intercourse must, if bearing the character I as- 
sume for it, be rightly seasoned, and partake of 
the leavening virtue which we are told is not 
sought in vain. 


T. Shillitoe’s Journal, I doubt not, is to 

as to others, an interesting monthly treat. 
a diligent, persevering, faithful, self-denying 
vant he proved himself. ‘They that be wise 
heavenly wisdom) shall shine as the brightnes 
the firmament, and they that turn many to ri 
eousness as the stars forever and ever.’ ” 

“10th mo. 7th. Perhaps it is necessary, 
dear sister, the creaturely part should be subjec 
to deep provings, even as regards temporal affa 
and if, as some of us profess to believe, our sit 
tions are all respectively ordered by One w 
knows us as we are, and who only can apport§ 
the joys and sorrows, the trials and alleviation 
suit our different dispositions and casts of cha 
ter, we must endeavor to do what we can; 
leave all to Him who regardeth even the sparro 
and with especial favor and compassion cov 
those that are faithful as with a mantle; and 
mains ever present to succor and sustain them 
the hours of conflicting trial and difficulty all 
redeemed must know.” 

“10th mo. Although the secret extending 
best help is most generally supposed to belong 
spiritual concerns, yet the great and good un 
in testifying, that in temporal concerns its in 
ence is not withheld if properly sought for. 
Matthew Hale observes: ‘I can call my own 
perience to witness, that even in external actio 
occurrences, and incidents, in my whole life, 
have never been disappointed of the best directi 
when I have in humility, and in a sense of n 
own deficiency, sincerely implored it.’ ”” 

(To be continued.) 


Tre Feejee Islands—The acquisition by tl 
United States of three of the Feejee Islands, | 
announced by telegraph from San Francisco, 
not a very valuable one, although one of the i 
lands is reported to have a good harbor. W 
have little commerce in that quarter of the worl 

The Feejee Islands are a group in the Sout 
Pacific ocean, 225 in number, of which abon 
eighty are inhabited. The population has bee 
variously estimated at from 130,000 to 300,00! 
Two only of the island are of considerable sii 
Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. The former is 9 
by 50 miles in extent, with at least 50,000 i 
habitants, and the latter 100 by 25, with a pop 
lation of 31,000. The islands are mostly 
volcanic origin, but there is no active volcano i 
the group. Earthquakes are frequent and hurt 
canes periodical and destructive. The islands a 
very dangerous of access on account of the shoa 
and reefs by which they are surrounded. A 
though very near the equator, the climate of tl 
islands is not so pernicious to white men as mig! 
be expected. It is debilitating, but not deadly. 

The mean temperature of the group is abot 
80 deg., though in the interior great extremes | 
heat and cold are experienced. A temperatw 
of 121 deg. has been noted in Vanna Leon. I 
December, January and February the heat 
very oppressive. February and March are tk 
months most feared by seamen, and are called tt 
“hurricane months.” The soil is exceeding 
rich, and the tropical climate and abundant wat 
cover the mountains up to their very summi 
with a luxuriant vegetation. Plants grow wit 
marvellous rapidity. Turnips, radishes and mu 
tard, after being sown twenty-four hours, are aboy 
the surface, and in four weeks are ready for use 

Besides the usual tropical vegetables and fruit 
the tea plant of China and cotton flourish, ar 
many of the islands are well adapted for coffe 
The coast fisheries are inexhaustible. Former 
sandal wood was exported from the islands, bi 
the natives failing to plant new trees, the stoc 


jygas soon exhausted. Tripang (a sort of fish 
Wighly esteemed in China) and tortoise shell are 
pw the chief articles of traffic, which trade has 
» Pog been mostly in the hands of citizens of Salem, 
‘ass. As is well known, the Feejeeans were 
'rmerly great cannibals, but the labors of Eng- 
Gh missionaries among them since 1835 have 
,qrought the major part of the population within 
a(ne pale of christianity, and that savage custom, 
iige believe, is now rare. The people are ruled by 
itgaiefs, to whom great deference is paid, and who, 
yi turn, appear to acknowledge the supremacy of 
yigve chief of Ambow, who has assumed the title 
nf King of the Feejeeans. The islands are about 
inginety miles from the eastern coast of Australia — 
pedger. 
Ti 
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Selected for “ The Friend.” 

Ah dear , we need not tell each other to 
_}aow, that the removal of our dear friend Thomas 
' ite, from the Militant Church, has been a se- 
yore affliction. 

ntil about a week before the close, I believe 
: y idea that he would not live many years to 
?}aeer the weary-hearted, and stand for the sup- 
ijort of the precious principles which he loved 
“}iore than life, never occurred to me: and though 

was with him a number of times in his sick- 
ss, and was near him when the spirit left its 
y-tenement, and sat by the inanimate remains 
‘Ime after time, the thought that he has gone not 
Ml return, rises before me again and again, with 
Me force of something new. I do not know that 

shall ever, scarcely, at least not for a long time, 

parn not to expect to see him. The visits to 

ersons in trouble, to whom he was enabled to 
i ( nister comfort, I believe are beyond what any 
4 me person has any idea of. 
) Since the summer of 1836 (which is the date 
my first acquaintance with him) he has in the 
indest manner watched over me; for the last 
years in particular, has exercised a parental 
ire; often has he been led into sympathy with 
ae, and poured into a wounded spirit sweet words 
‘comfort which have at times served as food for 
.f@ In difficulties of any kind I never 
al Hed to find a ready sympathizer and prudent 
mM Ih nsellor. The query often arises, who is there 

Neft whose heart is capable of listening in so feel- 
"Img a manner to the griefs of so many? 
| ‘Still, though our spirits are at times almost 
jyerwhelmed, may we remember it is not an 
bemy who hath done this, but He who loves his 
gphurch and people—‘ Who doth not afilict will- 
, gly nor grieve the children of men.” It is in- 
‘leed a time when, to our short-sighted vision, 
me think none could be spared who are at all pre- 
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} 
he 
‘ jam to lift up the standard :—but the Lord is 
yfible to work by many as by few, and notwith- 
“Jitanding the storms and darkness which seem to 
Pe gathering thickly around us, surely He will 
: ble the little company of Gideon to go forward 


na 


‘ n the battle. Susanna Liaurroor. 
vy} A language similar to that conveyed in the 


wMoregoing letter cannot many of us adopt in 
yjehe removal by death (within a very short period 
«(of time) of nursing fathers and nursing mothers. 
$8) Philadelphia, 2d mo. 28, 1845. 

; 
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: For “ The Friend.” 
A little testimony of our late friend James 
Emlen, concerning Susanna (Lightfoot) Wood, 
mitten shortly after her decease : 
| “ What a favor to have such a friend, as thou 
,phad in Susan,—so artless and yet so ardent, as 
ell in her friendship as her devotion,—both pro- 
;)eeeding from the Fountain that is inexhaustible. 
,| “1 often fear that my life has been one of too 
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much profession in a religious way, too much, for 
the fund of grace within, and I have much de- 
sired if this has been the ease, that I might be 
preserved in future,—preserved from being more 
in show than substance. Such I believe, was 
not dear Susan—one of the many hidden ones, 
who are as the ‘bone and sinew’ of the body, 
the church,—and who, though they may now be 
esteemed as ‘the last,’ will be found among ‘the 
first’ in the end, when the secrets of all hearts 
are revealed.” 

At her grave-side, our late dear friend Hliza- 
beth Evans, bore this testimony concerning her: 
“Tt is with me to revive the language— Write, 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, yea 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.’ She be- 
lieved this was the case with our dear friend; 
referring to her humble, consistent, self-denying 
walk through life:—she had left many seals to 
her labor; it appeared to be the particular busi- 
ness of our dear friend to bring children to Christ, 
many of whom could set their seals to this, and 
that they were as very seals themselves. 

Chester Co., 9th mo., 1867. 


Aroma of Coffee.—The berries of coffee, once 
roasted, lose every hour somewhat of their aroma, 
in consequence of the influence of the oxygen of 
the air, which, owing to the porousness of the 
roasted berries, it can easily penetrate. This per- 
nicious change may best be avoided by strewing 
over the berries, when the roasting is complete, 
and while the vessel in which it has been done is 
still hot, some powdered white or brown sugar— 
half an ounce to the pound of coffee is sufficient. 
The sugar melts immediately, and by well shaking 
or turning the roaster quickly, it spreads over all 
the berries, and gives each one a fine glaze, im- 
pervious to the atmosphere. They then have a 
shining appearance, as though covered with var. 
nish, and they in consequence lose their smell 
entirely, which, however, returns in a high degree 
as soon as theyareground. After this operation 
they are to be shaken out rapidly from the roaster 
and spread on a cold plate of iron, so that they may 
cool as soon as possible. If the hot berries are 
allowed to remain heaped together they begin to 
sweat, and when the quantity is large, the heating 


process by the influence of air increases to such 
a degree that at last they take fire spontaneously. 
The roasted and glazed berries should be kept in 
a dry place, because the covering of sugar attracts 
moisture.—Baron Liebig. 


Renovation and fenewal.—In the name of 
Jesus is our only hope; who “saveth his people 
from their sins,” not only by imputation and re- 
mission, but also by a real renovation and renewal 
into the heavenly image; as it was testified con- 
cerning some formerly, who once were the ser- 
vants of sin and free from righteousness: ‘ But 
ye are washed ; ye are sanctified; ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God.”—Samuel Scott’s Diary. 
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The transitions from wealth to poverty and from 
poverty to wealth, are probably more frequently 
and more strikingly seen in this couutry than in 
any other. If large estates are accumulated, and 
the style of living conforms with the means of 
outlay, as there are no laws of primogeniture pre- 


venting division of what may be left when the 
parent is called away, the children when they 
enter in possession of the portion that falls to their 
lot, too often find that the habits of self-indulgence 
in which they have been allowed to grow up, de- 
mand an expenditure much larger than the in- 
come they can command from their share of the 
patrimonial estate. Not unfrequently from the 
impulse of pride or a want of proper foresight, we 
see the decendants of rich men, uneducated for 
the struggle of life, unfitted to apply themselves 
to suitable and lucrative employments, and clogged 
by luxurious tastes and habits of ease, descend, 
step by step, from the position occupied when in 
the parental home, and becoming dependents on 
those who may chose to befriend them. 

Again, we often see men who have been nursed 
in poverty and grown up amid the trials of labor 
and active competition, by energy, sobriety and 
integrity, rapidly acquiring positions of influence 
in society, and almost certainly obtaining ultimate 
success as to the possession of wealth. Both the 
cases alluded to are instructive. Hach teaches 
the dignity of labor, and that children should be 
brought up with right views of the value of labor 
as a wise provision of Divine Providence, contri- 
buting alike to the respectability and happiness of 
man. 

We apprehend that every one who has ob- 
served the course of education and the training of 
children and young men in our community within 
the last quarter of a century, must have remarked 
the great mistake that has been committed in re- 
lation to this important feature in domestic and 
social comfort and necessary adjunct to a remu- 
nerative political economy. The value and dignity 
of labor have been greatly underrated or entirely 
ignored, and a false sentiment has gained currency 
that work was to be left for menials, and the ma- 
terial prizes of life to be sought for and obtained 
in the counting-houses of the merchant or the 
walks of professional men. The consequences are 
now being feli throughout the whole country, and 
they prove to be disastrous and afflicting. Hun- 
dreds of young men who have eagerly entered into 
mercantile life, have found themselves unable to 
meet the keen calculation or more favourable cir- 
cumstances of their competitors, and have either 
been iorced into bankruptcy or obliged to retire 
from contest in the marts of trade. Others who 
have gone into the ranks of the learned profes- 
sions, find them overcrowded; that hundreds in 
them are plodding the weary rounds of professional 
duty, scarcely able to obtain sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of nature, and make a reputable ap- 
pearance, and that they themselves lack both the 
mental ability and the education to raise them- 
selves above the common level. 

We speak within bounds when we say there are 
at the present time, in our principal cities, thou- 
sands of young men, who have never been taught 
in mechanical business, and probably have accus- 
tomed themselves to regard manual labor as be- 
neath them, but who as clerks, accountants, rail- 
way employés, doctors and lawyers, are anxiously 
seeking occupation which will yield them sufficient 
to support life, going by scores to obtain a situa- 
tion when an advertisement of a vacancy meets 
their eyes; too often to be turned away in bitter 
disappointment. How often, we doubt not, many 
of these sadly repent the choice they made as to 
the means for obtaining a livelihood, and now 
wish they were prepared to share in the rich 
harvest all classes of mechanics are reaping. 

We have referred to this subject on a former 
occasion, but we think it of sufficient importance 
to call the attention of our readers to it again. 
We believe Friends have participated in the com- 
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mon error, and that if they are wise they will 
hereafter provide for the future material well-being 
of their sons, by giving them the sure resource of 
a well learned mechanical trade. In this country 
a competent mechanic is much more certain of an 
ample income than the great majority of mer- 
chants, doctors or lawyers. Work, mental or 
physical, is the inheritance of man ; but when the 
offended Creator declared to Adam, “ In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat bread,” he mingled 
mercy with punishment, for man’s physical or- 
ganization is such, that exercise—labor of some 
kind—is necessary for his health and enjoyment. 
The barbarous sin of slavery in one portion of our 
country, and the false notions of independence 
and gentility prevailing generally have heretofore 
had a hurtful influence on the minds of both 
parents and children, butif there is any real worth 
in the boasted improvement of the present time, 
one of its evidences will be a more just estimate 
of the dignity of labor and the true elements of 
personal worth and respectability. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—In the fight between the Garibaldians and 
the Pope’s troops, near Terni, three thousand of the 
former were either killed, wounded or captured. Gari- 
baldi and bis son Menotti were taken prisoners, and sent 
to Florence as prisoners of war. Four thousand Gari- 
baldians, while on the march to reinforce the insurgents, 
were stopped, disarmed and turned back by the Italian 
forces. Tbe total loss of the Papal and French troops 
in the battle near Terni, is stated to be less than 100 
men. The Italian troops Have been recalled from the 
territory of Rome. One division of French troops has 
been withdrawn from Rome, and has returned to Civita 
Vecchia, and the rest will soon follow. The whole ex- 
pedition for the relief of Rome will then remain at Civita 
Vecchia, and there await the action of Italy. Serious 
riots have been incited by the party of action in different 
parts of Italy, and particularly at Milan, where it was 
found necessary to call out the troops to quell the dis- 
turbances. Many of the rioters were killed and wound- 
ed. <A Paris dispatch says, the call for a general con- 
ference of the European Powers will soon be issued by 
the French government. 

The visit of the Emperor of Austria to France has 
ended. On the 5th inst. the emperor departed from 
Paris for Vienna. The Vienna Dispatch states, that the 
policy of France and Austria is the same, namely, that 
of peace. A Paris dispatch says: Information has been 
received from Rome that tbe Pontificial authorities in- 
tend to prosecute citizens who voted in favor of union 
witb Italy. The French government has made repre- 
sentations to the Pope, advising him not to allow this 
purpose to be carried into effect. 

The British Parliament has been called to reassemble 
on the 19th of the present month. Serious bread riots 
occurred in Exeter on the 4th and 5th inst. Every meat 
and bread shop in the city was sacked, and incendiary 
fires kindled in several places. By the efforts of the 
authorities the troubles were suppressed and many of 
the rioters arrested. Disturbances caused by want of 
employment and scarcity of food, are common in Devon- 
shire. Riots are reported at Torquay, Exmouth and 
other places. 

A royal commission to inquire into the Protestant 
church establishment in Ireland bas been appointed, 
with Harl Stanhope as chairman. 

A terrible explosion occurred on the 9th inst. in the 
Ferndale Colliery, Wales, by which upwards of 200 per- 
sons lost their lives. 

The Sultan of Turkey has replied to the last note of 
the European Powers, declining to receive advice, and 
accepting the responsibility for events which may ensue. 

King Victor Emmanuel bas extended aid to families 
of the Garibaldians who were killed or wounded in the 
recent engagements. There is general. discontent 
throughout Italy, and a state of siege is threatened in 
every large town. The King of Italy firmly protests 
against a European conference composed only of Catho- 
lic Powers, for the settlement of the Roman question. 

The French government has asked the Papal authori- 
ties to release the insurgents taken prisoners, but the 
request has been refused. 

The following were the Liverpool quotations of the 
9th inst. Middling uplands cotton, 8 11-16d.; Orleans, 
9 1-16d. California white wheat, 17s. per 100 lbs.; red 
western, 13s, 9d. Consols 94%. U.S. 5-20’s, 76 15-16, 
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General Banks, of the United States, who accom- 
panied Romero, the Mexican minister, on his return to 
Mexico, had arrived at the capital and was officially re- 
ceived by President Juarez. The newly elected Con- 
gress will contain a majority favorable to Juarez for the 
Presidency. The Austrian Admiral Tegethoff had finally 
succeeded in his mission. President Juarez had ordered 
the remains of Maximilian to be delivered to him for re- 
moval to Austria. 

The Island of St. Thomas was lately visited by a tor- 
nado of unprecedented violence. The town was almost 
destroyed, all the shipping in port wrecked or blown 
ashore, and about 500 persons killed. 

The London Globe contradicts the report that all the 
Danish West India Islands are to be disposed of, and 
says the Island of St. Thomas only is to be sold to the 
United States, for which the sum to be paid to Denmark 
is $8,000,000 in gold. 

Unirep Srares.—Zhe Public Debt.—The U.S. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury reported the debt on the first inst. 
to be as follows: bearing interest in coin, $1,778,110,- 
992; bearing currency interest, $426,768,640; bearing 
no interest, $402,385,677; matured debt not presented 
for payment, $18,237,539—total, $2,625,502,848; from 
this sum may be deducted the balance in the Treasury 
consisting of $111,540,317 in coin, and $22,458,081 in 
currency, leaving the amount of debt, less cash on hand, 
$2,491,504,450; which is $3,772,996 less than on the 
first of the Tenth month. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 214. The mean 
temperature of the Tenth month, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 57.65 deg., the 
highest during the month was 78°, and the lowest 
41.50°, The amount of rain during the month was 4.32 
inches. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Tenth month for the past seventy-eight years is stated 
to have been 54.63 degrees. The highest mean during 
that entire period was in 1793, 64°, and the lowest in 
1827, 46°, 

New York.—Mortality last week, 357. 

Pennsylvania.—The official count of the votes given 
at the late election in this State for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, shows a total of 534,575, viz., George 
Sharswood, 267,751 and Henry W. Williams, 266,824. 

The Indians.—The Peace Commissioners baving made 
a pacific arrangement with the southern tribes, have 
gone to Fort Laramie where they will meet the northern 
Sioux and other tribes. They will have a conference 
with the southern Sioux and Cheyennes at North Platte. 

Alabama.—The Reconstruction Convention of Ala- 
bama organized at Montgomery on the 5th. Captain 
Barkeg, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, was chosen Presi- 
dent, and Moses Avery, of Mobile, a colored man, Sec- 
retary. There are sixteen colored delegates. An ordi- 
nance was introduced and referred to the appropriate 
committee, to organize a provisional government for the 
State, and vacating all the important State offices on 
the first day of the year 1868. The Convention decided 
against a proposition to put no proscriptive features into 
the new constitution. 

Virginia.—The full vote of Virginia at the late elec- 
tion was as follows: 


Whites. Blacks. Totals. 

For Convention, 14,835 92,507 107,342 
Against Convention, 61,249 638 61,887 
Majority for Convention, 45,455 


Total number of white votes cast, 
Total number of black votes cast, 


76,089 
93,155 


Total votes cast, 169,229 

The total registration was 116,982 whites, and 104,- 
772 blacks, 

South Carolina.—There are 125,336 registered voters 
in South Carolina, and the colored majority is 33,834. 

North Carolina. — The official registration returns 
show 103,060 white voters, and 71,657 colored. 

Miscellaneous—Of one hundred and twelve members 
drawn for the jury in a county in Louisiana, but twenty- 
five are white men. 

The opponents of a prohibitory liquor law have 
elected a two-third majority in their interest to the 
Massachusetts Legislature. 

The military authorities, in accordance with the di- 
rections of the President, are about to disband the 
colored volunteer companies in the District of Columbia. 
It is thought that all armed volunteer organizations 
throughout the south will be suppressed. 

Public sentiment in British Columbia is represented 
to be almost unanimously in favor of annexation to the 
United States. 

The Apaches in Arizona have been very troublesome 
of late, and there is an end to nearly all progress in 
mining and agriculture. 


The new tariff of the Atlantic cable goes into ope! 
tion on the first of next month. Fifty letters will 
sent for $25, Every word after the first ten will ec 
$2.50. Address, date and signature free. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotatic 
on the 11th inst. Mew York.— American gold 1: 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 112}; ditto, 5-20, new, 1074; dit 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1013. Superfine State flour, $8. 
a $8.95. Shipping Ohio, $9.40 a $10.40; finer bran 
$1l a $17.50. Chicago spring wheat, $2.21 a $2.2 
amber State, +478 a $2.75. Western barley, $1.4 
Canada, $1.62. estern oats, 77 cts. Rye, $1. 
Western mixed corn, $1.38 a $1.39. Cotton, 19 a 
cts. Philadelphia. — Superfine flour, $7.50 a $8.5 
extra, family and fancy brands, $9 to $14. Red whe 
$2.20a $2.45, Rye, $1.55 a $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.: 
Oats, 65a 75 cts. Clover-sced, $6.50 a $7.50. Timott 
$2.50 a $2.60. Flaxseed, $2.50. The arrivals and sa! 
of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard numbered abo 
2000. Extra sold at 8 a 8% cts. per lb. gross, fair 
good, 63 a 74 cts., and common 4a 6 cts. per lb. Abc 
6000 sheep sold at 4 a 53 cts. per Ib. gross. Hogs we 
lower, sales of 5500 at $9 a $10 per 100 lbs. n 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.80 a $1.82. No 
corn, $1. Oats, 52253 cts. St. Lowis.—Spring whe 
$1.90 a $2; winter red, $2.50 a $2.60; white, $2.6( 
a $2.65. Cincinnatt.—No. 1 winter red wheat, $2.: 
Old coru, 90 a 92 cts.; new, in the ears, 82 a 83 ¢ 
Oats, 62 cts. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jos. Armfield, Agt., England, £1. 1¢ 
vols. 39, 40, and 41, and for Samuel Alexander, Sami 
Cope, and Elizabeth Thwaite, £2 each, vols. 38, 39, ; 
and 41, for Samuel J. Alexander, Wm. Bingham, Sami 
Bradburn, Richard Baker, Sarah Dirkin, Chas. Bleox 
Enoch Halden, Richard Hall, Jon. Harris, Wm. Marsh¢ 
Daniel Pickard, Samuel Pickard, and J. S. Swithenbar 
£1. 10s. each, vols. 39, 40, 41; for Charles E. Boo: 
Robt. Bigland, John Hodgkin, Jas, Kenway, and Th 
Williamson, £1 each, vols. 40 and 41; for Geo. Har 
son, John Horniman, Thos. Pierce, and Wm. Tura 
£1 each, vols. 39 and 40; for Wm. Peile and W 
Walker, 5s. each, to No. 52, vol. 40; for Jerh. Spence 
5s., to No. 28, vol. 39, and for Jane Wright, £1. 15s., 
No. 52, vol. 41; from Mary B. Evans, IIL, $2.40, to } 
52, vol. 41; from Thos. F. Fawcett, O., per M. M. Mort: 
Agt., $3.61, to No. 9, vol. 41; from Isaac Fiske, M. | 
Mass., $8, to No. 52, vol. 42. 


WANTED. 


Either an old or new copy of “ A short account of! 
long journey from Babylon to Bethel,” by Stepben Ori 

Hither address M. Balderston, 902 Spring Garden § 
or Office of “ The Friend.” 


A young woman Friend, qualified to teach the Ex 
lish branches, wishes a situation in a family school. 
Apply at the Office of “ The Friend.” 


NOTICE. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to sup 
intend and manage the farm and family under the cz 
of the Committee for the gradual Civilization and | 
provement of the Indian natives at Tunessassa, Cat 
raugus Co., New York. Friends who may feel th 
minds drawn to the service, will please apply to 

Joseph Elkinton, No. 783 So. Second St., Phil: 
Jobn M, Kaighn, Camden, N. J. 

Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, Pa. 
Richard B. Baily, Marshallton, Chester Co, Pa 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, Phila. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHI 

Physician andSuperintendent,--Josuus H.Wortun 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuarues Extis, Cl 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phi 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Disp, on the 8th of Eighth month, 1867, at the re 
dence of her son William F. Lippincott, near Wood 
town, New Jersey, Hannan W. Lippincort, an esteem 
member of Northern District Monthly Meeting, Philad 
in the 76th year of her age. 


A ROLE ORL OLDS POOLS OLS IRIE PP 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, F 
No. 422 Walnut street. 


